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Tue HuMANIST CONTROVERSY 


HUMANISM AND AMERICA. Edited by Norman 
Foerster. New York, Farrar and Rinehart, Inc., 
1930. $3.50. ° 

HUMANISM ANOTHER BATTLE LINE. Edited 
by Witi1AM P. Kinc. Nashville, Tenn., Cokesbury 
Press, 1931. $2.25. 

THE CRITIQUE OF HUMANISM. Edited by C. 
Hartley GRATTAN. New York, Brewer and Warren, 
Inc., 1930. $3.50. 

HUMANISM AND SCIENCE. By Cassius J. Key- 


ATHWAYS TO CERTAINTY. By 
Apvams Brown. New York, Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
1930. $2.50. 

THEISM AND THE MODERN MOOD. By Wa ter 
MarsHALL Horton. New York, Harper and Brothers, 
1930. $2.00. 

Among the many titles that might be listed if one were 
seeking to cover the field of the controversy over human- 
ism these books may be taken as furnishing definitions, 
outlining positions and making clear what is at stake. 

Humanism and America is a symposium, published 
last year, edited by Norman Foerster, who presents an 
interpretive foreword, and containing articles by Profes- 
sor Irving Babbitt of Harvard, Paul Elmer More and a 
group of less well known and mostly younger writers. 
Taken together, they state the case for what is variously 
styled humanism, the new humanism, neo-humanism and 
even pseudo-humanism—the last epithet a hostile one. 
Professor Babbitt protests against the appropriation of 
the name “humanist” by persons who have no right to it, 
whether “left-wing Unitarians,” Rousseauistic theorists, 
utilitarians like Professor Carver, or naturalistic moral- 
ists like Walter Lippmann. He defines current humanism 
in such terms as to make it continuous with the humanist 
movement that began in the fifteenth century. Central 
in it is the “law of measure”—decorum, discipline, “noth- 
ing too much.” It separates man from nature and the 
animal world, and yet it “differs from religion in putting 
at the basis of the pattern it sets up, not man’s divinity, 
but the something in his nature that sets him apart simply 
as man from other animals. ... ” Professor Babbitt 
sides ultimately with supernaturalistic religion, finding 
the weakness of humanitarianism in that “it holds out 
the hope of securing certain spiritual benefits—for ex- 
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ample, peace and brotherhood—without any ascent from 
the naturalistic level.” 

Mr. More, whose contribution to the symposium is 
taken from his The Demon of the Absolute, opposes the 
“humility of common sense” to what he considers the 
hypothetical notions put forward “by the Darwinians of 
the nineteenth century, or the Einsteinian relativists of 
the twentieth,” all of which he regards as an effort to 
“flee from the paradox of life to some philosophy which 
will merge, no matter how, the mechanical and the human 
together.” The current extremes of literary realism he 
roundly denounces as bestial. 

Mr. T. S. Eliot, an Anglican, discusses “humanism 
without religion” and finds it sterile. Worse, however, is 
religion without humanism, which, he says, produces vul- 
garities and fanaticism. Several of the other essays are 
aimed in the same general direction, if more temperate in 
language. The burden of them is perhaps summed up in 
the remark of Harry Hayden Clark, writing on “Pan- 
dora’s Box in American Fiction,” that our fiction “would 
in the future be wise in dealing not with escape or with 
externalities but with the infinite variety and eternal mys- 
tery of the human soul’s conflict between appetite and as- 
piration on its quest for an exalted inward happiness.” 

Humanism, Another Battle Line, also a symposium, is 
occupied with the religious implications of humanism. 
Professor Lynn Harold Hough of Drew University in- 
troduces the subject and orients the reader thus: “If you 
go back to the deepest and richest experiences of human 
life and the human mind, calling in the old world of 
Greece and the old world of Rome to redress the wrongs 
of a new world which has not understood the quality of 
its own experiences, you enter into the very heart of the 
true humanistic tradition.” He differentiates several 
types of humanism—literary, theistic, etc—indicating a 
relationship throughout. Professor More, he calls an ex- 
ponent of Christian humanism. 

Professor Douglas MacIntosh distinguishes current re- 
ligious humanism—not the spiritual humanism that Pro- 
fessor Hough extolls in Babbitt and More—from literary 
humanism. “Where literary humanism exalts the dis- 
tinctively human, saying, ‘Live as cultured men, not as 
barbarians or animals,’ religious humanism exalts the 
merely human, holding that we ought to believe in man 
rather than God and that the chief end of man is to 
glorify man.” This latter type is that referred to by 
Babbitt as belonging to the “left-wing Unitarians.” Pro- 
fessor MacIntosh says further: “Positivism and prag- 
matism came together in the immediate empiricism and 
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instrumentalism of Prof. John Dewey, and as the fruit 
of this union the new‘religious humanism was born.” 
John Wright Buckham contributes an illuminating ac- 
count of the current humanistic controversy from the re- 
ligious point of view, culminating in this: “The strength 
of humanism lies in its reaffirmation of human values; 
its limitation lies in its failure to realize the full meaning 
and worth of these values in the light of the Divine.” 
This theme is variously developed by the other writers. 
Richard Roberts comments thus: “Humanism cannot 
wage its war at, its own charges. Man as we know him 
is not an impressive spectacle.” 


The Critique of Humanism is a collection of ably writ-: 


ten essays by writers of astonishing youth (they average 
just under 34 and two were born in 1904). These men 
for the most part denounce the modern humanists and 
all their works. The first writer (also the editor), C. 


Hartley Grattan, and the second, Edmund Wilson of - 


The New Republic, score the chief apostles of the “new 
humanism” severely on such counts as these: dependence 
on religion, devotion to a dogma of free will, disregard in 
their critical writings of their own maxim of decorum, 
the glorification of values as human “which are least 
human in the ordinary sense,” misunderstanding of the 
purpose of literature which is “not a source of moral 
precepts” nor of “a pseudo-religious discipline” but a 
“phase of experience,” and a tendency to dilute art with 
propaganda. To these indictments Malcolm Cowley adds 
that of social reactionism. Of Professor Babbitt he says: 
“For unemployment, low wages, long hours, intolerable 
working conditions, for all the realities of the present 
system, he has one solution, perhaps the most unreal that 
could be offered. “The remedy,’ he says, ‘for the evils 
of competition is found in the moderation and magnani- 
mity of the strong and the successful, and not in any 
sickly sentimentalizing over the lot of the underdog.’ ” 
Furthermore, says Mr. Cowley, humanism and heresy- 
hunting go hand in hand. 

Over against the doctrine of the literary humanists, 
this writer places the thesis of literary art: “Its thesis is 
that life is larger than life—that life as portrayed by the 
creative imagination is more intense, more varied, more 
purposeful or purposeless, more tragic or comic, more 
crowded with moral decisions, than is the life we have 
been leading day by day.” 

Mr. Henry Hazlitt vigorously supports the same offen- 
sive: “To sum up, a small clique of the self-anointed have 
arrogated to themselves a name that stood, in the fifteenth 
century, for a genuinely liberating attitude, and degraded 
it to a synonym for a tight academicism.” 

Mr. Hazlitt is ready to concede something. “It is per- 
fectly consistent to believe both (a) that man is, and can- 
not cease to be, a part of the general order of nature 
(which the humanists are fatuous enough to deny), and 
(b) that man has certain distinctive and even unique 
qualities which set him off from the other animals.” But, 
he adds, “our ‘moral’ superiority to the animals, in brief, 
is by no means thoroughly established.” 

Several of the essays are devoted to critiques of cur- 
rent literature and to analyses of the writings of the fore- 
most contemporary humanists. With an apparent sense 
of proportion the editor places Lewis Mumford’s contri- 
bution last. This writer shakes off the spell of clever 
dialectic and essays a mediatorial role: “Jn laying down 
the terms for a more svfficient philosophy of life than 
either the new humanism or the new mechanism, two 
conditions must be observed: one must not, like the latter, 
ignore vast tracts of existence merely because they can- 
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not be appraised by the quantitative methods devised by 
the physical sciences; nor must one adopt the curious 
error of the new humanists, and seek to abolish every 
expression of life except that which conforms to our par- 
ticular dogma. Let us recall Emerson’s words: the new 


philosophy will comprise the skepticisms as well as i 


faiths of society.” 

Humanism and Science contains much that is not ger- 
mane to the main issues, though significant for students 
of science and mathematics. Professor Keyser deals at 
the outset, however, with current humanism, recognizing 
two types—‘strict” and “religious.” . The first is Bab- 
bitt’s type and Professor Keyser pronounces it “too nar- 


‘row, too sectarian, too prim, too supercilious, too dog- 


matic, too pharisaical, too lacking in catholicity, in sym- 
pathy and in magnanimity, to bear worthily the histori- 
cally great name humanism.” The religious type, the 
writer criticizes, though much more sympathetically, and 
classifies along with the “strict” variety as in reality only 
“pseudo-humanism.” (A third variety he names “loqua- 
cious humanism” !) 

Professor Keyser takes his definition of humanism 
from Mr. Lippmann: it “signifies the intention of men 
to concern themselves with the discovery of a good life 
on this planet by the use of human faculties.” This he 
fully endorses. 

In Pathways to Certainty, Dr. Brown enters the lists 
against what has been called above religious humanism. 
He regards the humanism of Babbitt and More as a 
spiritual movement opposed to mechanism. The human- 
ism of “the radical American Unitarians,’ Dr. Brown 


to conserve the essential human values withovt the ai 
which is furnished by belief in God.” He recognizes, 
however, varying degrees of approach to this out-and-out 
position. 

Dr. Brown is consciously putting forward a view of 
life in contrast to that elaborated in Dewey’s Quest for 
Certainty, which the writers of the Critique of Humanism 
regard highly. Nothing could better illustrate the way 
in which the word “humanism” has come to embrace con- 
trary philosophies. 

Dr. Brown undertakes the difficult task of defining and 
defending a concept of certainty that will be functionally 
adequate and yet not offensively dogmatic. He insists 
that there are certainties of religion as well as of science 
and that neither is “inconsistent with humility, or with 
open-mindedness, or with growth,” and the fact that “at 
the very time when positive religious conviction seems 
most needed it is becoming most difficult to attain,” Dr. 
Brown regards as the tragedy of the present situation. 
The reader must understand, however, that Dr. Brown is 
using the word “certainty” in a somewhat different sense 
from Dewey. For example, he says, “In all that makes 
life most worth living the intuition of faith speaks the 
last word.” His treatment is synthetic, not dogmatic. 
He affirms the dependence for the human spirit seeking 
guidance upon authority, upon insight, upon reason and 
upon experimentation. In the last analysis he recognizes 
the fact of “an irreducible margin of uncertainty” and 
perhaps the chief contribution of the book is its testimony 
to the spiritual resources upon which the human spirit 
may ultimately depend. 

Professor Horton in Theism and the Modern Mood 
begins by recognizing the fact of a decline of theistic 
faith: “the hvmanist hurricane is going to strike all 
Christendom before long.” Not only so, but there is a 
group, of which Joseph Wood Krutch is the spokesman, 


describes as “a way of looking at human life which trie - 
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to which “the humanistic exaltation of human ideals and 
values looks as fondly credulous as the theistic attitude of 
dependence on God looks to the humanist.” Within the 
churches (that is, presumably, among those not affected 
by the anti-theistic trend) Professor Horton finds a drift 


th 4 The mysticism and away from “social religion.” 


’ The genealogy of humanism he traces thus: “Renais- 
sance humanism, eighteenth-century humanitarianism, 
nineteenth-century positivism, expressing itself in the 
‘religion of humanity’—there in a nutshell you have the 
historical antecedents of the present humanist movement ; 
and there in a nutshell you have the whole pilgrimage of 
the modern spirit.” The outlook of the modern mind re- 
verses that of Renaissance and Reformation days. “Then, 
humanism was looking backward to classical antiquity 
for light and guidance; now, humanism is looking for- 
ward for light and guidance, to the future development 
of psychology and the social sciences.” 

Yet Professor Horton believes it possible to build a 
tenable theism that will be at once “truly scientific and 
truly humane.” He concedes that “religious concepts are 
never so accurate as scientific concepts.” But he offers as 
evidence the perceptions of the human spirit: “Given a 
well-organized, morally sound, and highly sensitized per- 
sonality, deeply concerned over the problem of human 
misery and human destiny, may we not expect that when 
such a personality faces the universe, in a receptive mood, 
some aspects at least of reality-as-a-whole will be faith- 
fully reflected in the mirror of that soul? And may we 
not say that the sum-total of such intuitions of religious 
genius constitutes an important body of data, of excep- 


F.E.J. 
PROFESSIONAL AND BusINEss Etuics 


Below are reviewed a group of books on the ethics of 
the professions and of business. The literature on these 
topics appears continually and it is the purpose of the De- 
partment to keep in touch with developments, to assemble 
references, and to present significant case material in 
the Service. The Department desires to establish con- 
tacts with correspondents who will send in material regu- 
larly both out of their own experience and that of others 
known to them. Any material relating to efforts within 
professional and business groups to work out and to 
maintain ethical standards will be particularly useful. 
Descriptions of difficulties and failures should be sent, as 
well as evidences of results. Material which must be 
regarded as confidential should be so marked when it is 
sent in. 


ETHICS IN THE TEACHING PROFESSION. By 
Tueopore D. Martin. Washington, D. C., The Na- 
tional Education Association. Research Bulletin, Vol. 
IX, No. 1, 1931. 25 cents. 


SOCIAL WORK ETHICS. By Luta Jean E 
New York, American Association of Social Workers, 
1931. Studies in the Practice of Social Work, No. 3. 
60 cents. 


THE ETHICS OF A PROFESSION. By A. P. RicH- 
ARDSON. New York, The Century Co., 1931. $1.50. 


POLICY AND ETHICS IN BUSINESS. By Cart 
F. Taruscu. New York, McGraw-Hill Book Com- 


pany, Inc., 1931. $5.00. 


INVESTMENT TRUSTS GONE WRONG! By Joun 
T. Fiynn. 
$1.00. 


New York, New Republic, Inc., 1930. 
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THE ETHICAL PROBLEMS OF MODERN AD- 
VERTISING. New York, The Ronald Press Com- 
pany, 1931. $2.00. 

Dr. Martin’s thorough investigation contains the most 
valuable material in print on the efforts of the educational 
profession to deal with critical situations in professional 
relations. His introduction gives a brief summary of de- 
velopments within various professions. There are evi- 
dences of a growing interest in professional ethics among 
educators, as among other groups. Numerous codes have 
been prepared by individuals, classes, clubs, local, state 
and national associations. The National Education Asso- 
ciation adopted a code in 1929, after five years of study 
by a committee. By 1930, 33 state education associations 
reported the adoption of codes. Educators, thinks Dr. 
Martin, should have a peculiar interest in professional 
codes, not only in their own but in other professions, be- 
cause observance and enforcement of a code are largely. 
dependent upon the educational procedures of profes- 
sional organizations. 

Part I of the study describes the interest of professional 
schools in the teaching of professional ethics. Reports 
were received from 697 institutions, among eight pro- 
fessions (including business management). Of these 
institutions 286 were for teachers. Only eight per cent 
of the latter reported definite courses in protessional 
ethics, whereas 42 per cent of the entire group reported 
courses. However, 70 per cent of the educational schools 
reported specific treatment of ethics in other courses, as 
compared with 41 per cent for the entire group. 

“Leaders in the professional preparation of teachers 
are not generally inclined to favor separate courses in 
professional ethics. Most of them believe that the specific 
treatment of these problems in definite units of other 
courses is sufficient to meet the needs of prospective 
teachers. However, the relatively even division of opin- 
ion and practice in this regard among schools of law, 
medicine, architecture, and journalism, together with the 
overwhelming trend toward separate courses in schools 
of dentistry and nursing, make it impossible to draw 
definite conclusions as to the relative merits of these two 
procedures. Extensive experimentation will be necessary 
to settle this question. 

“The principal conclusion of this study is that system- 
atic instruction in professional ethics should be provided 
in every professional school for teachers. The question 
of whether this should be done in entirely separate 
courses or in specific units of certain other courses is 
of relatively minor importance. The essential thing is 
that the instruction should be systematic rather than 
merely incidental. The inculcation of high standards 
of professional conduct is too vital a matter to be left 
to chance.” 

Dr. Martin also gives a wealth of case material, quoting 
specific articles in codes, giving evidences of violations 
of codes as reported by teachers, and recording agree- 
ments and disagreements among educators in regard to 
both proposed rules and those that have been adopted. 
Interesting tables are presented showing the differences 
between the codes of the various state education associa- 
tions. Examples of opinion are given below: 

“Forty-eight per cent of those who returned the 
questionnaire of the National Education Association’s 
Committee on Ethics, reported that it is unethical ‘to 
solicit sample text-books,’ 20 per cent indicated that this 
practice is ethical” and the remainder qualified their 
replies. 
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“Fifty per cent .. . reported that it is ethical ‘to cen- 
sure and disclose unprofessional or immoral conduct, 
including inefficiency within the profession,’ while 24 
per cent reported that this is unethical, and [about] an 
equal number qualified their replies... . 

“Ninety-five per cent agreed that it is unethical ‘to 
violate confidential correspondence or conversation among 
teachers.’ 

“Ninety-two per cent . . . reported that it is unethical 
‘to dismiss or recommend for dismissal, a teacher without 
giving her ample notice and an opportunity to be heard’.” 

There is an excellent bibliography. 

Miss Elliott’s valuable treatise sums up in concise 
fashion much of the experience of social workers and 
social agencies in dealing with social situations of ethical 
import. The texts of six codes of ethics formulated by 
various groups of social workers are quoted and dis- 
cussed. The opinions of social workers in regard to the 
advisability of a general code are carefully stated: there 
are those who want one for the professional group as a 
whole; on the other hand, Miss Elliott concludes, and 
this reviewer agrees, that social situations and techniques 
for dealing with them are changing so rapidly that “it 
is difficult to state in precise terminology what the meth- 
ods of handling a particular situation should be” and 
that “no rigid and final precepts for meeting specific 
situations will be established.” The amount of attention 
—and the lack of it—given by schools of social work to 
ethical questions is discussed. Valuable opinions of 
social workers in regard to questions involving profes- 
sional ethics are presented. The disagreements on these 
questions are most illuminating and instructive. A 
bibliography is included. 

The Ethics of a Profession is a concise discussion of 
the opinions of accountants as to what constitutes ethical 
practice in the profession. For twenty years Mr. Rich- 
ardson has been editor of the Journal of Accountancy. 
He is now the secretary of the American Institute of 
Accountancy under whose auspices this volume is pub- 
lished. Happily, Mr. Richardson combines practical 
experience with social philosophy in his treatment. His 
foreword is in itself a significant ethical document. 

Mr. Richardson knows many accountants and the 
prevailing opinions among them in regard to moot ques- 
tions. There is the conception of anarchy, for example, 
even among accountants; some would have no restric- 
tions upon any of their acts whatsoever. But generally 
speaking, accountants want standards and guidance. “It 
is no longer permissible to scoff at the idea of ethics.” 
One of the major controversies in the profession is over 
the question whether accountancy is a profession at all. 
There are those who hold it is a business which should 
not be touched with a professional ideal. But Mr. Rich- 
ardson believes that the greater number “are firmly con- 
vinced that the practice of accountancy is professional 
purely and they are supported by statute and judgment.” 

The greater part of the book consists of brief discus- 
sions of specific practices, mainly in conversational style, 
making a manual of practical value to inexperienced and 
experienced alike. The avthor feels that the story of 
accountancy is really that “of a new profession estab- 
lishing itself. A great part of the stability of the pro- 
fession is due to the splendid spirit of sacrifice, earnest- 
ness, loyalty, which has been displayed by scores of men. 
The codes of ethics of the Institute and other organiza- 
tions have been built up little by little in the light of 
experience. Some rules which have been written may be 
unnecessary or so imperfect as to require substantial 
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amendment. There is, however, an almost universal 
agreement that it is wise to have rules and decent to 
follow them.” 

Professor Taeusch is associate professor of business 
ethics in the Graduate School of Business Administration 


of the Harvard Business Review, and was the author o 
an earlier work entitled Professional and Business Ethics. 
He has produced a most thorough treatise, in the opinion 
of the reviewer the most adequate and interesting treat- 
ment that has yet been made of the subject. He makes 
extensive use of the “cases of actual business conduct” 
collected by the Harvard business school “as the raw 
material and foundations for a science of business.” 
This case material frequently lacks reality, because proper 
and place names and even names of commodities have 
been changed for the purpose of keeping the references 
anonymous. Thus Professor Taeusch says frankly: 
“The business case does not approach the reality and 
concreteness of the law reports, which represent an at- 
tempt accurately to describe the realities as identified with 
actual names and places and things.” Furthermore, the 
case materials in the book deal mainly with mercantile 
transactions and business organizations—for example, 
the trade associations. Practices in finance, banking, ac- 
counting, and labor relations are dealt with only inci- 
dentally. 

The work opens appropriately with a treatment of 
“The Land, the People and Their Ideas.” Here we have 
a good statement of the pervading influence of the fron- 
tier, with the consequent rugged individualism which has 
been the dominant fact in American business. 


of Harvard University. He is also the managing editor | x 


With this 
must be coupled, thinks Professor Taeusch, the piloso-a 


phy of pragmatism, which has received so much encour- 
agement in education as well as in business. 

Business has come into conflict with both religion and 
the state in America, and these conflicts are discussed 
very realistically. “Religion has done little toward cor- 
recting strictly business abuses. It has, it is true, pro- 
vided us with most of our moral substructure, but its 
dualism has also provided us with most of our apolo- 
getics by which we have rationalized our unethical busi- 
ness conduct. . . . The wellsprings of our business as 
well as of our other social conduct have been closely 
identified with our religious and sectarian beliefs, but 
the latter have failed to function fully as a social cor- 
rective of the powerful forces which they have generated. 
The church has been too much inclined to let the result- 
ing forces propel and determine and subsidize it, instead 
of asserting its own independent values and prerogatives. 
The more recent result has been a decline in the prestige 
of the church and in the personnel of the ministry, partly 
and perhaps largely because the church has worked 
itself into a position where it deals as an amateur with 
social problems that require an increasing amount of 
non-religious knowledge and technique. . . . In its clash 
with the church, business has shown its uglier side. So 
long as the church held to other worldliness as its main 
interest and objective, friction between the two was at 
a minimum. But when the church became more secular- 
ized, when it began to develop a social program espe- 
cially in regard to labor problems, it found itself faced 
with a hostility that was far deeper seated than any it 
ever encountered in its clashes with the state. For when 
the church program of social, especially industrial, reform 
began to be fully appreciated, the crack of the business 
whip was heard. ...” Then “supineness” generally fol- 
lowed, which “was probably as painful to the more gen- 
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erous type of business man as it was to the more intel- 
ligent and courageous cleric... . ” 

But in spite of this frank treatment of some of the 
conflicts between the churches and business, Professor 
Taeusch does not look to the church as an organization 


for assistance in the improvement of business ethics: he 


telies on self-regulation of business, through the pro- 
cesses of business organizations. 

The clashes of business with the state are dealt with 
at much greater length. There is a treatment of the 
Sherman law, first applied literally by the courts, now 
applied in a “functional” sense, in the light of the facts 
of a business situation. The work of the Federal Trade 
Commission is fully described. The rise of the trade 
association movement is sketched. ‘Nothing comparable 
to this development in magnitude or significance has 
occurred since the decline of the mediaeval guild. It 
represents the most distinctive tendency in America to- 
ward self-government in business.” There are thorough 
discussions of specific practices, with references to case 
materials. For example, the documents on the Conti- 
nental Trading Company, which figured so largely in 
the oil scandals of the federal government, are exten- 
sively quoted. Throughout, there is the frankest kind of 
treatment of the abuses of business, of the plainly anti- 
social practices, along with citations of evidence of 
greater social control over business practices and of 
greater adherence to ethical standards. 

There are chapters on advertising, competitive bidding, 
cancellation of contracts, the limitation of production, 
trade piracy, reciprocity buying, as well as other prac- 
The closing chapter is 


on commercial arbitration. In every instance, the treat- 


- ment is judicious and varied points of view are rec- 


ognized. 

For some years there was a veritable code writing 
movement within business and professional groups. One 
of the service clubs encouraged this development to such 
an extent that it was once described as the “mass pro- 
duction” of codes of ethics. But a professor in the 
Harvard School of Business Administration has here 
produced a thorovgh work on the ethics of business with 
only a few scant references to the codes that have been 
written. Is this a criterion of the significance of the 
codes? 


Investment Trusts Gone Wrong is a journalist’s account 
of one of the great phenomena of the prosperity period 
of 1927-29. And he thinks it is a sorry tale. 

Perhaps the main idea behind the investment trusts, to 
which large numbers of Americans entrusted many mil- 
lions during the boom period, was “a distribution of 
risk such as to introduce the law of averages in the 
protection of the principal.” But “expert management” 
has resulted in large losses. Some trusts rewarded their 
promoters very handsomely, and control by a small group 
of “insiders” seems to be very easy. Thus far, it seems 
that investment trusts have little to point to with pride, 
although it must be remembered that they have func- 
tioned altogether in unusual times: first in a boom period 
during which anybody with money invested in securities 
could make profits without the use of any intelligence, 
and secondly, in a period of severe depression. After a 
decade the investment trust can be better appraised. 

Mr. Flynn expresses the fear that the large investment 
trusts will reach out and dominate the economic life of 
the nation, but the events of the past year bring evidence 
that there is no immediate danger of this. The book is 
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mainly an indictment, but it contains much valuable case 
material on the ethics of modern finance. 

The Ethical Problems of Modern Advertising is a 
product of the William A. Vawter Foundation in the 
School of Commerce of Northwestern University, estab- 
lished “for the promotion of high ethical standards and 
practices in business.” It contains the second annual 
series of lectures, the first, on problems of finance, hav- 
yy reviewed in INFORMATION SERVICE for October 

There is perhaps as much dissatisfaction with the prac- 
tices of advertising, as with any other aspect of modern 
business. Apparently, all sorts of practices are still per- 
mitted in some places, and the extent of social control 
over practices has been very limited. Although there 
has been an extensive movement for “truth in adver- 
tising,” standards are still diverse and there are competent 
observers who even say that nothing has been accom- 
plished to improve standards of practice. 

There were six lectures in the course, of which only 
two, that by Stuart Chase, president of the Labor Bureau, 
on “Advertising as Viewed by the Consumer,” and that 
by Edward L. Greene of the National Better Business 
Bureau, on the problems of maintaining ethical standards, 
appear to have much significance. The others are too 
cautious and general to represent much more than pious 
hopes. Mr. Chase presents the consumers’ viewpoints— 
and grievances—vigorously and in the style which has 
made him famous. He thinks there is no limit to the 
evidence regarding the plight of the consumer in the 
midst of unscientific and unethical advertising. There is 
just a chance, he believes, that the present depression will 
force consumers to band together and demand tangible 
facts in advertising, better values, and eventually “intro- 
duce science into consumption.” 

Mr. Greene’s lecture presents the advantages and limi- 
tations of “self-regulation” of business and the difficul- 
ties under which it has been attained. He describes the 
operations of the Better Business Bureaus, and the rela- 
tion of the work of the Federal Trade Commission to 
business ethics. But he deals as extensively with the 
problems of maintaining standards as with evidences of 
results in eliminating “exaggerated, insincere and de- 
structive claims.” B.Y.L. 


GENERAL 


WHICH WAY RELIGION. By Harry F. Warp. New 
York, Macmillan Company, 1931. $2.00. 


“The Christian religion” says Professor Ward, “in its 
day has feared, exorcised, served, and disbelieved the 
devil. It has renounced, repressed, ignored, and blessed 
the lusts of the flesh. It has defied, ruled, imitated, and 
sought to transform the world. Each of these differing 
and contradictory things it may be seen doing somewhere 
at the present moment.” He pays his respects to some 
of us thus: “The utterances of religious bodies on indus- 
trial and economic issues do not show the same sharpness 
that was evident before the war. There is a preference 
for informational statements without a clear expression 
of moral judgment. There has been no successor to the 
steel strike report, though occasions have not been lack- 
ing.” (This, of course, raises a question of method which 
cannot be discussed here.) This is because, while Rome 
knows where it stands, “Protestantism does not—yet.” 
The issue is not merely, what kind of a world do we 
want? but what kind of religion do we want? The 
aesthetic interest in present day Christianity is at war 
with its prophetic spirit. 
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The book is a closely reasoned, vigorous argument for 
an ethical religion. It makes an important contribution 
to religious thinking, by way of a synthesis of ethical and 
religious concepts. The prophets “experienced God as 
an ethical personality” ; they were able to see God “in and 
through certain ethical values in the tribal folk ways, to 
experience him in the aspirations, ideals, and efforts that 
developed out of this connection. Thus God and social 
righteousness, God and economic justice were inseparably 
joined.” 

Professor Ward believes that science will become reli- 
gious “not in casuistic adjustments to theology similar 
to those which theology has long been making to it, but 
by consciously putting itse!f into the service of the 
masses.” Also religion will become ethical because it 
will recognize “where and how moral values are made 
by social experience.” The churches must determine 
their future in relation to this inevitable drift, and their 
salvation is in “the undeveloped capacities of that mi- 
nority . . . who have the vision of an ethical religion,” 
and a will to make it real. 

F. E. J. 


CHALLENGE OF THE EAST. By SHeErwoop Eppy. 
New York, Farrar & Rinehart, 1931. $2.50. 


Sherwood Eddy spent the year June, 1929, to June, 
1930, in traveling around the world. Most of this time 
he spent in Asia. Since he had a background of many 
years of residence and travel in the Far East he was 
able to appreciate the changes which have occurred in 
recent years. In this volume he discusses conditions in 
India, China, Japan, Korea, the Philippines, Turkey and 
Palestine. Everywhere he found “the demand for 
freedom.” 

India is “in revolution.” The greatest change which 
Mr. Eddy found in India after five years was “the wide- 
spread demand for complete self-determination and the 
growing distrust of the British government.” He pre- 
sents briefly the case for and against Indian independence 
and the facts most essential for an understanding of the 
situation. The more conservative groups would still be 
satisfied with self-government within the Empire, the 
Nationalists demand absolute independence. 

China is, of all countries, “undoubtedly the most chaotic 
and complicated, the hardest to analyze or to understand.” 
China is undergoing not merely a political revolution but 
an intellectual, industrial, social and religious revolution 
as well. With all the widespread chaos and the menace 
of communism there are still constructive processes which 
must be recognized. China is faced with the necessity 
for choosing between “constructive evolutionary develop- 
ment” and communism. Mr. Eddy believes that “unoffi- 
cial, non-military, non-political cooperation” is the wisest 
course of action for other countries to take. 

The chief impression Mr. Eddy received in Japan was 
“the poverty of the country and of the people themselves 
together with their titanic accomplishments.” Japanese 
resentment at their exclusion from the United States 
“was never in the mind of the Japanese a question of 
commercial gain, or a convenient outlet for their surplus 
population, but of essential equality.” 

Korea has made much progress under Japanese rule. 
Nevertheless, “there seems to be some truth in the three- 
fold Korean contention that thc policy of forcible assimi- 
lation and absorption has neither been wholly wise nor 
successful, but has increased the resentment of the people ; 
that the Japanese rule has been too autocratic and dic- 
tatorial, and that there has been at least some economic 
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discrimination with the loss of lands by Koreans which 
might have been prevented.” While conditions have im- 
proved to some extent “the Japanese and Koreans are 
still caught in a vicious circle of hostility.” 

Mr. Eddy found “‘no subject people in the world today 
so ready and ripe for independence as the Filipinos.” 
The most serious problem is their economic backwardness. 
The Philippines now have free trade with the United 
States. To erect a tariff barrier between the two countries 
suddenly would mean economic disaster for the Philip- 
pines. He recommends that a period of transition should 
be allowed, to make it possible for them to adjust their 
trade relations. 

The “sweeping reforms” carried out in Turkey during 
the last five years have “sent a thrill of hope throughout 
Asia.” They have brought a new spirit of nationalism, 
modernization of the alphabet, a new educational system, 
a new position for women, “a new agriculture, industry 
and trade,” new roads and railways, and complete sepa- 
ration of church and state. 

Palestine is a “Holy Land” to Christians, Jews and 
Moslems—‘“all the world has a stake in Palestine.” If 
the Jews will build a “spiritual and cultural home” in 
Palestine but agree to restrictions in immigration and 
political control to make possible “the ultimate demo- 
cratic government of Palestine equally in the interests 
of Jews and Arabs, the problem can be solved.” “ 

I. M. C. 


TAMING THE CRIMINAL. By Joun L. GILtIn. 

New York, Macmillan Company, 1931. $3.50. 

Dr. Gillin, professor of sociology at the University of 
Wisconsin, spent the year 1927-1928 in studying prison 
systems in several countries, under the auspices of the 
Social Science Research Council. He describes those 
of Japan, the Philippines, Ceylon, Switzerland, Belgium 
and England, the work with the criminal tribes of India, 
and the prison farms in certain southern states in Amer- 
ica. In each of these he found valuable experiments 
going on, frequently alongside outworn methods. 

Efforts to classify prisoners have been made “almost 
everywhere where Western civilization has become estab- 
lished.” Professor Gillin found the most noteworthy of 
these in Japan, Ceylon, Belgium and England. The last 
named country has gone farthest in this respect, but 
Belgium, “perhaps, is the only country which has organ- 
ized its prison system with this purpose in view.” There 
the classification is made on “the basis of a study of the 
individual.” Belgium, however, has apparently not im- 
posed any less rigorous discipline on the more tractable 
offenders. In the Philippines and on some southern 
prison farms in the United States such offenders are 
subjected to a less strict discipline. 

Self government has not been carried far. The Phil- 
ippines and Ceylon have developed “perhaps the greatest 
degree of self-government practical in a mixed com- 
munity” of both hardened and more amenable prisoners. 
Even there it is most used with selected classes. The 
inmate police officials and the inmates’ court in the Phil- 
ippine prisons “represent a degree of self-government 
to be found rarely throughout the prisons of the world,” 
and nothing comparable to that of the boy scouts in the 
Welikada prison of Ceylon and of the Filipino scouts 
is found elsewhere. 

The care of released convicts by private agencies has 
been developed in Japan, Ceylon, India and England. 
While only tentative, the author thinks these experiments 
show “the very greatest promise.” The system of re- 
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leasing men from severe discipline by progressive stages 
obtains in the Philippines, in Switzerland and in India. 
In both the Philippines and Switzerland there are penal 
colonies in which greater freedom is allowed than in the 
regular prisons. In India the men in the reformatory 


-, settlements for criminal tribes are gradually released from 


“the most closely guarded condition” to actual freedom. 

Prison labor is one of the most difficult problems for 
prison authorities. The problem of employing prisoners 
so as to teach the men a trade without competing with 
free labor has not been worked out in any country which 
Dr. Gillin studied. No country in the world has worked 
out the state use system “in such a way as to make state 
use a practical proposal.” 


_ Japan, India, Switzerland and England are most care- 


ful in selecting their prison officials. In England and 
India they are all under the civil service. In Japan and 
Switzerland “great emphasis is placed upon the capacity 
of the men chosen to head these penal institutions.” 
igs has gone farther than any other country in training 
er prison officials. 

_ The American prison system has worked on the theory 
that a convict should be separated from every contact, 
social or economic, with free society. Professor Gillin 
says that, since a man cannot live in a “social vacuum,” 
a convict solidarity is developed among the men in prison. 
Only two countries, the Philippines and India, allow the 
prisoner to keep in close touch with his family. 


“Absolutely indefinite” sentences are not used anywhere. 
“Limited indefinite sentences” are used in England, Cey- 
lon, the United States, and. to a less extent, in other 
countries. In England and Ceylon “preventive detention” 
has been used in an effort to prevent recidivism. Eng- 
land’s experience, however, indicates that most of these 
men should not be released at all unless they show “un- 
mistakable signs of reformation.” Professor Gillin be- 
lieves that the courts should determine only the guilt 
or innocence of the man accused of crime; there should 
be a special commission to make a careful study of the 
convict to determine the type of institution to which he 
should be sent and the length of time he should be kept 


there. 
I. M. C. 


THE NEMESIS OF AMERICAN BUSINESS. By 
Stuart CuHase. New York, Macmillan Company, 
1931. $2.00. 


In his usual intriguing style and with an involuntary 
humor that almost belies the seriousness of his indict- 
ment, Mr. Chase depicts the irrationality, the ugliness 
and the peril of the modern “Megalopolis.” The drift 
toward technical collapse of our industrialized urban life 
can, he thinks, be checked but is not likely to be—cer- 
tainly not without the release in the midst of it all of the 
“engineering mind.” By this he means, not the mind of 
the average engineer, but—adopting Plato’s term—the 
“philosopher engineer.” 

In spite of the formidable array of economic ills, from 
a “back-firing credit system” to the absence of “any 
genuine industrial or political leadership.” Mr. Chase 
sees assets in the situation—an “unimpaired physical plant 
of vast potential productivity,” the greatest natural re- 
sources of “any nation save Russia,” a population “stead- 
ily gaining in health and longevity,” a new science of 
industrial management, and finally, the Russian experi- 
ment. 

Mr. Chase calls for a conference on economic disarma- 
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ment—a far more important matter than “scrapping bat- 
tleships”; a revision of the credit system on a program 
to be prepared by the Stable Money Association; a Na- 
tional Planning Board, like the old War Industries Board, 
and a ten year plan; amendment of the Sherman Anti- 
Trust Law to permit regvlarization of production; a 
“slum-razing and home-building program”; and the aboli- 
tion of stock-exchange gambling. 
F. E. J. 


CONCENTRATION OF CONTROL IN AMERICAN 
INDUSTRY. By Harry W. Latpter. Thomas Y. 
Crowell Company, New York, 1931. $3.75. 

The increase in monopolistic control since 1919 por- 
trayed by this study indicates that the industry of the 
United States has reached a new stage of concentration. 
In public utilities three-fourths of the nation’s telephones 
are under the control of one corporation and three-fourths 
of the telegraph business under another. The field of 
radio is dominated by a single corporation. A few great 
holding companies and investment trusts are now domi- 
nating the electrical field. In our natural resources, one 
corporation owns more than half of the iron resources 
of the country. Qne corporation controls over 90 per 
cent of the nickel resources in the world. Another, the 
Aluminum Company of America, possesses over nine- 
tenths of the nation’s bauxite, raw material used in the 
production of domestic aluminum. Four great concerns 
control the major part of the country’s copper; eight 
concerns, closely allied with the railroads, own about 
eighty per cent of our anthracite coal. 

ming to manufacturing, the United States Steel 

Corporation and the Bethlehem Steel possess 52 per cent 
of the country’s steel capacity. In 1930, Ford turned 
out 40 per cent of the automobiles produced in the United 
States and the General Motor Corporation, 34 per cent. 
Between them, they produced three out of every four 
cars made in that year. In food packing, two corpora- 
tions handle over 50 per cent of the meat entering inter- 
state commerce. One corporation and its affiliates do a 
large proportion of the sugar refining business of the 
country. One corporation manufactures practically all 
the sleeping cars. Three corporations divide the locomo- 
tive field among them. The chemical and other industries 
are becoming increasingly concentrated. 

Concentration in the control of food supplies is indi- 
cated by the emergence of the General Foods Corpora- 
tion, the National Dairy Products Company, Borden’s, 
and the mammoth bread and biscuit companies. 

In money and banking, the last few years have seen 
the development of the two billion dollar corporations 
and a decrease in the number of banks by over 5,000. 
Already one per cent of the banks of the country hold 
resources almost equal to the other 99 per cent. The 
investment trusts, the large private banks and chain and 
branch banking. have led increasingly to concentration 
of control in this field. The development of great corpo- 
rations in retail distribution and of mammoth farms in 
the Northwest and Southwest indicates that concentration 
is possible in lines heretofore regarded immune. 

The author concludes that society is being forced in- 
creasingly to the alternative either of public regulation 
or of public ownership. The separation of ownership 
and control is placing responsibility for management upon 
those who depend upon other than the profit incentive for 
their best efforts and is demonstrating that great indvs- 
trial units can be operated under one corporate head. He 
points out that under these circumstances it will be an 
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easier task to socialize industry than it would be to trans- 
fer to public ownership and operation hundreds of thou- 
sands of small concerns. AES 


THE WORLD’S ECONOMIC DILEMMA. By Er- 
nest M. Patterson. McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
Inc., New York, 1930. $3.50. 

The world’s economic dilemma is due to the fact that 
division of labor and specialization in productive effort 
involve an interdependence not only between industries 
but between nations whose boundaries are not coordinated 
with economic influences and activities. Although nations 
may seek to stabilize their local economy and aid certain 
industries they often do it in ways which injure other 
countries and invite retaliation. 

The effects of the pressure of population, the variation 
in climate and natural resources, the influence of large 
scale production on the struggle for markets, the part 
that the gold standard and competitive prices play in a 
money making economy, the growth of corporations and 
investments nationally and internationally, and the eco- 
nomic activities of governments are the principal factors 
in the dilemma. 

The way Great Britain, Germany, France, Italy, Japan 
and the United States are affected by these factors is 
discussed at length. Although progress in making the 
necessary adjustments to a world economy has been slow, 
the author concludes that important steps have been taken 
which point to the possibility of further progress. Much 
has been done and more can be done through the making 
of commercial treaties that result in mutual concessions 
and the reduction of tariffs, particularly where the most- 
favored-nation clause is incorporated. This clause per- 
mits the advantages secured by one nation to become 
available to others. The formation of international trusts 
or cartels permits the industrialists of different countries 
to settle their differences without appealing to their gov- 
ernments for support in the name of patriotism. The 
problems of economic control and price fixing which 
result are regarded as “a blessing as compared to war 
and through it [the international trust] at least one cause 
of international friction that may lead to war is elimi- 
nated.” The fear of potential competition is relied upon 
as a deterrent against high prices. Even financial con- 
sortiums, through which bankers deal with undeveloped 
countries, may bring better results to the borrowing coun- 
tries “than if money lenders engage in a wild competitive 
scramble, each national group appealing to its own gov- 
ernment for support.” The International Chamber of 
Commerce which provides opportunity for discussion and 
agreement upon business problems is regarded as prom- 
ising. Finally, the League of Nations is encouraging 
nations to cooperate in treaties, in financial adjustments 
and in many other ways. “For economic ill will and 
friction it is gradually helping us to substitute sanity and 
a spirit of adjustment.” No program other than this is 
suggested by the author. 

Although the analysis helps us to an understanding of 
the forces at work, the inadequacies of the steps taken 
to deal with them and the difficulties of inaugurating 
measures adequate to the problems involved gives the 
reader a keener awareness of the sordidness of a world 
economic life motivated chiefly by the gain spirit, and 
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of the use of powers of government to favor special in- 
terests at the expense of public welfare. 
A. E. S. 


THE FILENE STORE. By Mary La Dame. Russell 
Sage Foundation, New York, 1930. $2.50. 


As one of the studies in the industrial relations series 


published by the Russell Sage Foundation this volume 
presents the experience of the Filene store in Boston 
under an employe representation plan established in 1903. 
The purpose of this and other studies in the series is to 
examine the degree to which employes are given an 
opportunity to share in the decisions which affect their 
employment. 

The philosophy underlying the plan, the organization 
set up to deal with wages and working conditions, the 
methods of discipline and of adjusting disputes, the 
extent to which representatives of the employes were 
allowed to participate in management, and the share of 
the income which the employes received as bonuses above 
their wages or salaries are elements in an impressive 
scheme for improving the industrial status of the em- 
ployes. However, the scheme promulgated by the Filene 
brothers for profit-sharing and stock ownership which 
held out the prospect of employe ownership and control 
failed to materialize fully because differences developed 
among the owners regarding the feasibility of the scheme 
and the majority control by those who opposed it made 
it impossible. 

In 1928 the store became part of a combination of 
stores under a joint holding corporation. The extent to 
which the employes will be allowed in the future to 


participate in management as a result of the reorganiza- % 


tion is problematical. The turn in affairs is a striking 
illustration of the extent to which the employes under 
such a plan are dependent upon the will of the owners 
unless they attain a legal contractual status which pro- 
tects their rights as co-partners. 

A. E. S. 


BUILDING THE WORLD SOCIETY. By Laura 
McMutten. New York, McGraw-Hill Book 
Company. 1931. $2.50. 


This is a book of selected readings on international 
relations to give the “basic facts determining the rela- 
tions between nations.” Mrs. McMullen is Vermont 
chairman of the Department of International Relations 
of the General Federation of Women’s Clubs. Among 
the subjects discussed are basic realities in the world 
society, the historical background, economic problems of 
the world society, international law, problems of arma- 
ment, foreign'policy, the peaceable settlement of interna- 
tional disputes, the League of Nations and the Interna- 
tional Labor Organization. Each chapter includes an 
introduction which gives a “rapid survey” of the subject, 
materials from a wide variety of sources and a selected 
bibliography. 

Suggestions for guided study by individuals and for 
the organization and conduct of world citizenship classes 
are also included. This plan is “the result of a two- 
year experiment in adult education in international rela- 
tions throughout a state-wide area which included both 
city and rural groups.” 

, I. M. C. 
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